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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, of the stagnation of business, caused by the deso- 
To whom all Communications may be addressed. | lating war which the various European nations 
——— are waging against each other; and the distress 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY, is greatly increased by the general scarcity of 

At No. 109 N. Tenth street, Philadélphia. | bread throughout this country. Many efforts 
i ciltiichnsiteiaiontan ' are made to administer some relief to the poor 

oat ai , ‘ sufferers. Friends generally are active and very 
rice, PAYARLE IN ADVANCE, Two dollars per annum, or six copies ,. ° 4 
ee Vann dale, liberal in these deeds of benevolence. One of 
Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or yearly in advance, | them has sent to London from his own purse, 
18 cents per annum in Pennsylvania, and 26 cents per annumin the enormous amount of seventeen thousand 
othor States. pounds sterling, besides what he has bestowed 
for the same benevolent object, in his own 
neighborhood, and other places. But this lib- 
fPerality is not confined to Friends only; I have 
| been delighted in hearing of the charities be- 
‘At Northampton a meeting was appointed stowed by matiy’in the various ranks of life, 
on a First-day evening, at Friends’ meeting-| according to their ability. I am particularly 
house. My kind friend, Isaac Hadwen, went struck with the self-devial evinced by many of 
to see if the house was properly lighted, and | the rich; as the high price of bread is owing 
though it wanted about half an hour to meet-| to the scarcity of corn, to reduce the price by 
ing-time, he found the boure full, and as many | lessening the quantity consumed, they have 
more out of doors; in the fulness of his heart | declined the use of bread in their families, 


Vou. XIV. 




















LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 
(Continued from page 358.) 


happening to say, ‘ what a pity that we have not 
a house capable to accommodate the people,’ a 
young woman within hearing answered, ‘QO, I 
dare say wy father would take pleasure in open- 
ing bis house to you;’ whereupon, without 
waiting for an answer, she hastened away, and 
soon returned, stating that very shortly her 
father’s meeting-house would be prepared for 
the people. It was the house that Dr. Philip 
lioddridge formerly occupied. I found a great 
company collected ; not one-fifth could have got 
into Friends’ meeting-house. There was a pre- 
cious, visited seed among that people; their 
spirits feel near and dear to me. ‘The minister 
of the chapel and his family attended ; he ap- 
peared to be a man of a pious mind.” 

Stephen Grellet proceeded to visit the meet- 
ings of Friends in Essex and Hertfordshire, till 


* ®on the 25th of 12th mo., 1812, he “ once more 
“Yeame to Higham Lodge, to his dear and valua- 
le friend, William Dillwyn and family.” 


“ Having felt deeply for the sufferings of a 
large portion of the laboring class in this city, 
[ London,] Lbefieved it to be my religious duty 
to have religi®us meetings among them; great 
numbers are out of employment, in consequence 


substituting rice and other articles. 

The first meeting I had among the distressed 
was held in the Friends’ large meeting-house, 
at Devonshire House, for the weavers of Spital- 
fields, where thousands of them are out of em- 
ploy. They came in such numbers that they 
stood in the house as close as they could crowd, 
and many could not get in. Under the appre- 
hension that they had been called together to 
have bread distributed, some of them became 
very noisy, so that, for a time, it appeared as if 
our object of having a religious meeting would 
be frustrated; but my beloved friend William 
Allen, well known to them by frequently hand- 
ing out bread and other kinds of provisions 
to them, told the people that the meeting had 
been called for a religious purpose—a meeting 
for Divine worship—and therefore requested 
them to act accordingly, so that, through the 
Lord’s favor, they might be partakers of the 
benefits designed. Stillness soon prevailed over 
the dense crowd, aud the Lord’s power was 
manifested over us. The earnest prayers that 
were put up for this people were heard. The 
Gospel of Christ was preached to the poor, he 
fed them-with good things, even the consola- 
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tions of the Spirit; many of them were broken seven o ’elock, Pp. M., tended greatly to increase 
into tears, and the solemnity and quiet was not’ my fears of the consequences. My confidence, 
interrupted at the conclusion. Some of them! nevertheless, was in the Lord, that he would 
said, ‘It is a precious gift we have had this | overrule all to his praise and glory. The meet- 
evening.’ My beloved friend, William Forster, | ing was very generally composed of the class of 
was my co-worker in the Gospel of Christ. | men and women towards whom my exercised 
Feeling my mind now led towards the people mind had been directed, except that some of 
of high rank, and the nobility in the west-end , the inhabitants of the neighorhood, sceing the 
of London, and my much valued and beloved house lighted, had come in, not knowing for 
friend, Mary Dudley, one particularly qualified, | what kind of persons it had been chiefly de- 
having a similar prospect, we entered together, signed. My mind was at first brought under 
into the service, and had meetings among ‘them. | great dejection and distress on beholding before 
I did not find the same degree of brokenness me so many fellow-beings, of both sexes, in whose 
and contrition of spirit that I have done among | countenances so much vice and depravity were 
the poor; nevertheless, we were comforted by) depicted, some of whom, perhaps, had never 
mingling in spirit with some of those who love ; been in a meeting for worship, and were strangers 
the Lord Jesus in sincerity. | to religious sensibility. My soul was also great- 
My next field of religious labor was more ly moved in observing that they were mostly 
particularly among the young people of our own; young people. I wept t bitterly over them; but 
Society, for whom I felt much, and | had sev-/ the love of Christ, who came to save sinners, to 
eral meetings with them; very mingled were! seck and to save that which was lost, filled my 
my feelings; O how precious, how near in the | soul and prepared me, not only to proclaim 
Gospel have many of these felt to me. I had/| against sin, and the consequences of living and 
also a meeting with those who have been sepa-|dying in sin, but also to preach Christ, the 
rated from our Society for various causes; it| Saviour of sinners. O, it was a solemn time 
was far more numerously attended than had | | indeed ; the Lord’s power was over us; the 
been anticipated, and a much wider door was| lofty heads, the proud looks, were brought 
opened for religious labor in Gospel love, than}down. I have seldom known such brokenness, 
could be expected. Many of them, I believe, }and so general, as it was that evening. The 
received the testimony I had to bear among meeting “remained in the same state during the 
them, in the love in which it was delivered.” _| silence ‘after I had sat down, a silence only i in- 


Stephen Grellet had long felt much on behalf terrupted by the sobbings or ‘deep sighs of some 
of the Jews resident in Londor; and in the|of them. At the conclusion, the people retired 


course of his interesting labors in the service of 
Truth, a meeting was now held with them in 
Devonshire House Meeting-house, which was | 
well attended. In connection with this engage- 


in the same quietness. O what a display of the 
Lord’s power and mercy! Surely our hearts 
can but overflow with gratitude to him our 
blessed and sure Helper. “How great is his con- 


ment, he resumes his memoranda : descending mercy, in thus visiting sinners and 
‘“‘ After passing days and nights under deep | causing the offer of his pardoning love, if they 
exercise on account of the degraded and vicious |will submit to his terms, to be proclaimed. 
portion of the inhabitants of this great city, [| Very feelingly was the prophet’s message de- 
felt that I had a service towards them, but [| clared to them, ‘Seek ye the Lord while he may 
could see no way to discharge it. I earnestly! be found, call ye upon him while he is near; 
besought the Lord that he ‘would open a way let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
for me, and then spread this important concern | | righteous wan his thoughts, and let him return 
before my dear friends in London, Ministers; unto the Lord, and he will have merey upon 
and Elders. They deliberated upon it with him,’ &ec. 
much feeling and care; and, believing it was a| The chief police magistrate in London, hear- 
service required by the Lord, they encouraged | ing of that meeting through some of our Friends, 
me, with simplicity and faithfulness, to attend sent me word that, if I wished to see that class 
to it. Friends’ meeting house, in St. Martin’s' of people more generally throughout the city, he 
lane, was considered the most eligible place to; would take measures to have them all collected, 
hold such a meeting, being very near to neigh- | when full opportunity would be given me to 
borhoods resorted to by pickpockets, thieves of, have meetings with them. I acknowledged his 
various descriptions, and abandoned women. It) kind offer, but could not acvept it, though | 
was a very arduous task for Friends to have to ‘told him 1 should be obliged by his giving me 
send notices of the meeting to such, but they did | free access to the several prisons in London, 
it faithfully. For the accommodation of that class | having felt much drawn towards that class of 
of people, many of whom spend their nights in| poor, wretched humanity. My request was 
revelling, &c., and do not go out much in the| readily granted, and I engaged very soon in the 


day, the meeting was held in the evening, the 
19th of: First month, 1813; but to have a con- 
course of such people brought together so late as 


arduous and very trying service. 
After that, I proceeded with a visit to New- 
gate, which occupied some days, having religious 
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opportunities in the many separate apartments, | thieves and pickpockets, and now mixing in 
where the miserable inmates are confined. Sev- prison with older and depraved men, were like- 
eral were under sentence of death. In one cell; ly to come out thence far greater adepts in 
there were four together, who were to be exe- lcrime. We felt much for those poor youths, 
cuted the ensuing morning; one of these par-| and seeing the necessity of having them kept 
ticularly drew forth our tender feelings,—my | separate from other criminals, we succeeded in 
dear friend, William Forster, being then with | inducing the sheriff and magistrates to have an- 
me. His wife, with two children, came to see | other part of the prison appropriated to them. 
him for the last time, when we were there.| P. Bedford took an active interest in the concern, 
One of the children was a boy, about eight | and several of our young men Friends enlisted 
years of age. The awfulness of the sight of his/ in it, with great advantage. 
father under heavy irons, with the other prison-| The visit to that part of Newgate which is 
ers, his emotion from knowing that his father| occupied by the women prisoners, had very 
was to be brought to the gallows the next day,| nearly been frustrated. The jailor endeavored 
together with the gloominess of the prison, | to prevent my going there, representing them 
brought the child into a state of great terror|as so unruly and desperate a set that they would 
and distress. P. Bedford knew the grand-|surely do me some mischief; he had endeavor- 
parents of this child,—poor weavers, but people ed in vain to reduce them to order, and said 
of piety. We felt it our place to visit them the} he could not be responsible for what they might 
day after the execution of their son. We were) do to me, concluding that the very least I might 
much instructed in beholding that, in their very | expect was to have my clothes torn off. But the 
deep grief, they were sustained by the comforts | love of Christ constrained me, and I felt per- 
of the Christian religion. The Lord Jesus was|suaded that He who called me to this service 
their refuge and strength under their great| could again make way for me and preserve me. 
and sore trouble. They produced a letter writ-| Very earnest was my prayer to have undoubted 
ten by the poor prodigal the night previous to| evidence that this was a service that the Lord re- 
his execution, addressed to his wife, and to his| quired of me, feeling that my having visited 
parents ; the mournful widow now coming tothe|the men was not a reason why I should visit 
house, the letter was read. After describing| the women also. My request was granted, and 
his heart-felt sorrow and deep repentance for| the path of duty being clear before me, I pro- 
his crime, and the hope that, notwithstanding| ceeded to the prison. When | came to the 
his great unworthiness, the Lord Jesus Christ,|small yard, the only accommodation for about 
who had mercy on the penitent thief on the] four or five hundred women, [ found there some 
cross, would condescend to be merciful to him, | who immediately recognized me, as having seen 
he most earnestly begged his aged parents,| me in the Compters, and who appeared much 
whose grey hairs he was instrumental in bring- | pleased at my now coming here. They told me 
ing down with sorrow to the grave, to forgive} that no preparation had been made to receive 
him also ; he described his evil life, which had| me, but that they would immediately do what 
now brought him near to an untimely end, as|they could towards it. Owing to the darkness 
being the consequence of his disobedience to} of the morning, the prisoners had been unusual- 
them, and particularly in having disregarded the | ly late in getting up, and many of them had not 
due observance of the Sabbath, so contrary to| yet risen. They occupied two long rooms, 
their parental entreaties. Having begun to do| where they slept in three tiers, some on the 
so in the afternoon, it had led him into evil | floor, and two tiers of hammocks over one an- 
company, and step by step he had become the | other. They had the whole soon rolled up, and 
companion of thieves. He most earnestly en- jall the women came together in one room. 
treated his wife to guard very particularly the} When I first entered, the foulness of the air was 
children from such dangerous and ungodly prac-| almost insupportable; and every thing that is 
tices, and to spend the afternoons and evenings; base and depraved was so strongly depicted on 
of the Sabbath in attending religious meetings, | the faces of the women who stood crowded be- 
and reading the- Bible, and books of devotion. | fore me, with looks of effrontery, boldness and 
We found in the boy above metitioned so much | wantonness of expression, that, for a while, m 
sensibility, that our interest in him became ex-' ‘soul was greatly dismayed ; : surely, then, did I 
cited ; some kind friends assisted in having him | witness that the Lord is a refuge and strength, 
sent to school.* his truth is a shield and a buckler ; the more I 
In the course of the visit through Newgate! beheld the awful consequences of ‘sin, and the 
we found many boys we decoyed into vice by ' more deeply I felt the greatness of the depravity 
‘into which these poor objects had been plunged 
*The boy ‘behaved so well, that he was subse- by the devices of Satan, the more also I felt the 
quently placed at a boarding school, and afterwards ' |ove of Christ who ae come to save and has 


as an apprentice with a Friend. The ‘letter of his poor 
father, above alluded to, was preserved and given to ‘died for sinners. -As I began to speak, under 


him on his coming of age. He married and settled the feeling sense of this redeeming love of 
respectably in life. Christ, their countenances began to alter; soon 
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they hung down their heads ; their haughtiness 
and proud looks were brought low, and tears in 
abundance were seen to flow; great was the 
brokenness of heart manifested on this occasion. 
1 inquired of them if there were any other 
female prisoners in the place, and was told that 
several sick ones were up-stairs. On going up, 
I was astonished beyond description at the mass 
of woe and misery I beheld. 1 found many 
very sick, lying on the bare floor or on some old 
straw, having very scanty covering over them, 
though it was quite cold; and there were sev- 
eral children born in the prison among them, 
almost naked. 

On leaving that abode of wretchedness and 
misery, | went to Mildred’s Court, to my much 
valued friend, Elizabeth J. Fry; to whom I de- 
scribed, out of the fulness of my heart, what I 
had just beheld, stating also that something 
must be done immediately for those poor, suffer- 
ing children. The appeal to such a pious and 
sensible mind as dear Elizabeth possesses, was 
not in vain. She immediately sent for several 
pieces of flannel, and had speedily collected a 
number of our young women Friends, who went 
to work with such diligence, that, on the very 
next day, she repaired to the prison with a 
bundle of made-up garments for the naked chil- 
dren. What she then saw of the wretchedness 
of that prison induced her to devise some plan 
towards the amelioration of the condition of those 
poor women, and, if possible, the reform of their 
morals, and instilling into their minds the prin- 
ciples and love of the Christian religion, ete., 
us had been done, to sume extent, on behalf of 
the boys.” 

(To be continued .) 


~~ 


TRAINING CHILDREN. 


Tt is indeed no small charge to undertake the 
direction of the infant mind: but then I believe 
there will be no small reward for those who faith- 
fully, sedulously, and early endeavor to form it 
for the reception of the gospel. The gospel, as 
the word imports, is a system of glad tidings; 
and doubtless, the less the youthful mind is con- 
taminated with those things which are opposite 
to the gospel spirit, the gladder will its tidings 
be, when it unfolds its treasures, as reason ad- 
vances. I have no cause to blame any one but 
myself, for any of my failures ; yet, I think, had 
I always been in very early lite, (for [ was not 
ander my mother’s eye,) with suchas themselves 
lived in the love, and under the power, of the 
gospel, they might have restrained some propen- 
sities, which have caused me much conflict. 
Anger and impatience are very early discover- 
able in children. Love and calmness are their 


natural antidotes; and these may consist, if 


necd‘ul, with sufficient firmness; ard firmness, 


when children see, as they soon can, that it is 


used in love, tends to increase it in them; where- 



























upon the alarming aspect of the times. 
every side are seen, both at home and abroad, 
omens of a gathering storm whose fury may ere 
long sweep and shake the world. 
there been a crisis so eventful; and the passing 
hour may strike the keynote of long ages to 
come. 
tee of the Peace Society regard the threatening 
indications of a war in Europe the coming spring, 
and the existing difficulties in our own land 
pressing to the same disastrous result, as a loud 
and imperative call upon the friends of peace 
for incieased energy and activity in dissemi- 
nating those gospel principles which not only 
demonstrate the crime and folly of war, but also 
suggest a wiser and more satisfactory solution 
of all national misund:rstandings, by Christian 
means. 


as, foolish indulgence is the parent of vexation 
on both sides. 
(ah! I do not speak as having attained,) in the 
gospel spirit one’s self, and to feel its incalcula- 
ble benefit ; and then, strong will be the motive 
to cherish it in the lambs under one’s care, and 
fervent the breathing to its divine Author, for 
assistance to train up minds in which He will 
delight to dwell.—J. G. Bevan. 


The grand thing is, to dwell, 


sistance 
TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 


No friend of peace can look without anxiety 
On 


Seldom has 


Impressed with such views, the Commit- 


Such a solution we believe to be possible ; 


and it is chiefly for this reason that the Peace 
Society, embracing men of every creed in reli- 
gion and politics, would lift its humble voice to 
dissuade the parties from all thought of attempt- 
ing in any event a settlement of their contro- 
versies by an appeal to the sword, as mutually 
suicidal. 1 
appeal be ? 
points now in dispute any nearer toa satisfacto- 
ry solution ? 
victions or the preferences of either party ’ 
Would not the North still cling to Freedom, 
and the South to Slavery, just as resolutely as 
ever? e 
such a controversy ? 


Of what possible avail could such an 
Would it bring a single ove of the 


Would it change at all the con- 


Is it possible for the sword ever to settie 
Never. Unkennel the 
dogs of war all over the land, kindle the fires 
of battle on every hill and in every valley, let 
our lakes, our rivers, and our vast sea-coast be 
crimsoned with fraternal blood ; and would not 
the parties still be obliged, as their last resort. 
to sheathe the sword, and betake themselves to 
the very same methods of peaceful adjustment 
that we now urge them to adopt at the start / 

We say this in nospirit of either dictation or 
partiality. As friends of peace, we plead merely 
for a bloodless issue of the controversy. It is 
not ours to decide on whaf terms it ought to be 
settled ; we only ask that it may, in any event, 
be brought in some way to a conclusivn by 
peaceful, legal, rational means. Have we not 
such means already at hand? Does not our 
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general government, by its Constitution and its 
laws, contain provisions designed and adapted 
to meet just such cases as this? Here is the 
proper remedy; and were there a disposition on 
both sides to use such provisions aright, we see 
not what occasion there could ever be for war 
among ourselves on this or any other issue. 

If the parties cannot, or will not, remain unit- 
ed under our present or any other common gov- 
ernment ; if there is confessedly such an inevit- 
able conflict of principles, institutions and in- 
terests in different sections, as to forbid the hope 
of their ever living together in harmony; if on 
the slave issue neither party will yield its set- 
tled convictions or preferences ; if the South is 
irrevocably bent on demanding what the North 
is equally resolved not to grant, the adoption of 
slavery as a national institution, to be nursed 
and guarded, extended and perpetuated, in every 
part of our country, through all coming time; 
then let us, in a peaceful, orderly way, take the 
steps requisite for such a change of the Consti- 
tution as will allow the withdrawal of those who 
wish to leave. We might deeply regret the 
necessity of such a measure; but, as a last re- 
sort, it certainly would be greatly preferable to 
civil war. 

Civil war! What a world of crimes, calami- 
ties and woes would it bring. God forbid tt 
should ever sweep its besom of wrath and ven- 
geance over our land. The very thought is 
enough to make one’s blood curdle with horror. 
No arithmetic could compute, no imagination 
conceive, the sum total of its evils. If money 
could avert such a doom, better bankrupt the 
whole country for ages. We have heard of plans 
to buy off slavery by paying some twenty-five 





million dollars a year for twenty-five years, to | 
States voluntarily emancipating their slaves, 


more than six hundred millions in all; and bet- 
ter by far to pay all this, and ten times as much 


more, than plunge into war among ourselves. | 


No man ought for a moment to think of such a 
thing as admissible in any event. Thirty mil- 
lions, North and South, Kast and West, should 
cry out with one voice, i cannot, must not, shall 
not be. And why should it be in any event? 
Is it possible that the descendants of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, of Hamilton and Jay, of 
Hancock and Adams, should ever meet over the 
graves of such sires to imbrue their hands in 
each other’s blood? Have we not among us 
enough of Christianity, patriotism, or common 
sense, to settle all our domestic controversies by 
legal, peaceful means? Resort for such purpose 
to mutual slaughter! The whole world would 
cry shame upon such degeneracy and madness. 
Can we consent thus to make our peaceful reli- 
gion or our free government a by-word, a hissing 
and a scorn over all the earth? Men of the 
North and the South, brothers all, joint heirs to 
a Ticher inheritance than the world ever saw be- 
fore, shall we on any issue, or for any reason, 
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steep in fratricidal blood the memory of our 
common ancestry, and thus blast the fairest hopes 
of freedom for the human race ? 

The answer to such appeals as these must de- 
pend chiefly on those who create or control pub- 
lic opinion through the pulpit and the press. 
It is in their power, under (God, to set at rest 
our fears on this subject, and make sure, sooner 
or later, of a peaceful issue to all our troubles. 
Could a better service than this be performed 
by our four thousand papers, and our forty or 
fifty thousand pulpits? The question of peace 
or war among ourselves for many ages to come 
may now hang on the decision of a month or a 
day. Was there ever a louder, more imperative 
call upon us to diffuse far and wide the prinei- 
ples of peace? Here is the great source of our 
peril—we have been educated to habits of war, 
not in principles of Christian peace. It is the 
lack of such principles that has brought this 
present crisis upon us; for a people, trained in 
habits of Christian peace, would never have re- 
sorted to acts or threats of illegal violence for 
the redress of their wrongs. If it be too late 
to meet the present case, now is certainly the 
time to avert like evils in future ; and earnestly 
would we solicit the spontaneous, habitual co- 
operation of every pulpit and press in this work 
of patriotism, philanthropy and religion. 

On behalf of the American Peace Society, by 
direction of its Executive Committee, 

J. A. Copp, 

J. W. PARKER, 

G. C. BeckwitH 
January, 1861. 





DR. ONCKEN IN GERMANY. 


Among the many earnest men who are la- 
boring zealously on the continent of Europe to 
diffuse the pure gospel, is Dr. J. G. Oncken, 
who fur more than a quarter of a century has 
been engaged in active missionary labors in 
Germany, seeking, through the pulpit and tbe 
press, amidst privations and persecutions, to 
carry to his countrymen the knowledge of Christ 
and His salvation. In this useful work he has 
received liberal aid from the American Tract 
Society from year to year. 

He was of humble origin, and after being a 
servant in a family in the Grand Duchy of Old- 
enburg, he left Germany for England about 
forty years ago. He resided in that country 
several years, but after his conversion he re- 
turned to Germany with his wife, a pious and 
intelligent English lady, and opened a book- 
store in Hamburg, with which he connected a 
depository of the Lower Saxony Tract Society, 
and of the Edinburgh Bible Society, and was 
regarded as a useful and active Christian. 
Through his acquaintance with an American 
Baptist minister then in Germany, he, and six 
others, formed the first Baptist church in Ham- 
burg, and he became the pastor. 
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Impelled by the love of souls, the new pastor 
visited from house to house, distributing Bibles 
and tracts, and preaching where he could get 
an audience. Many converts followed his 
preaching and conversations, and the little 
church became so large that he was obliged to 
rent a hall over his store for their meetings. 
This activity and zeal excited opposition ; he 
was summoned before the magistrate, and once 
and again fined and imprisoned. 

About this time occurred the great fire in 
Hamburg, which destroyed more than a fourth 
of the city, rendering thousands homeless. Dr. 
Oncken having previously hired the whole ware- 
house, in which were his depository and hall, 
threw it open, and brought in the homeless, the 
sick, and the exposed property of his fellow- 
citizens, while he and the members of his little 
church ministered to their wants. Such an ex- 
hibition of Christian charity disarmed prejudice 
and hostility, and the Senate of Hamburg ex- 
pressed its approval of their noble conduct, and 
by several decrees granted them the privilege 
of worshipping God unmolested. 

As a result of the labors of Dr. Oncken and 
his associates, who were converted mainly under 
his preaching, during the twenty-six years since 

the formation of his little church, there are now 

65 churches, and 756 preaching stations in 
Germany, in which 120 preachers and Bible 
readers labor. There are now 8,000 members 
of these churches, besides a large number who 
have emigrated or died; there are 65 Sabbath- 
schools attended by 1,200 children, and 12,000 
Bibles and over 600,000 tracts are annually cir- 
culated. 

His influence is now extending beyond the 
boundaries of Germany. In a communication 
from him published in the Society’s last annual 
report, he writes, “We have been enabled to 
take the gospel in tracts into Poland, Lithu- 
ania, and Russia, while large supplies have also 
been sent to Austria, Switzerland, and Northern 
France. Our colporteurs have also been active- 
ly engaged in the Hamburg harbor: 5,188 ves- 
sels of different nations have been visited, and 
the crews supplied with tracts each in their own 
tongue. Nor has the fruit of such labors been 
wanting.” Who can calculate the influences 
that have flowed from the earnest consecration of 
this one humble Christian to the great work of 
glorifying Christ in the midst of formality, error, 
and superstition ?—Am. Messenger. 

sneiinsssedlatimiaon 


“ FOOLISH TALKING AND JESTING.”’ 


“When I was attending school,” said a friend 
to me, “I lived withaclergyman. One Sabbath 
he exchanged with a neighboring minister, who 
preached for us a most earnest, awakening ser- 
mon. All around seemed deeply affected, and 
my own heart was overflowing. I thought, 
‘What a happy evening we shall have at home, 
in the society of such a fervent Christian spirit.’ 





‘“¢ He accompanied us home, and how my heart 
was shocked, and almost stunned, by finding 
that his conversation was of the most trivolous, 
trifling character. He jested, laughed and chat- 
ted just as if there were no death and eternity 
I began to think he did not believe a word of 
the solemn things he had been saying at church. 
Years have passed, but the evil impression of 
that evening’s conversation has not left my mind. 
Truly Christians have constant need to ‘ watch 
and be sober.’’’—Am. Messenger. 





WINTER EVENING SELECTIONS. 
BY WN. Y. 


The Birds in the Snow. 


A young man was looking out of a window, 
one severe winter day, upon the heavy fall of 
snow which had recently taken place, covering 
everything with a beautiful whiteness. While 
he was musing, his attention was attracted by 
the chirrup of some birds on a tree near at 
hand. The train of thought having been broken, 
he began to pity the poor little creatures, w hose 
means of procuring food were, to all appearance, 
gone. But though every thing presented such 
a woful aspect around them, they continued to 
ehirrup, as if saying, “ It will be all right soon.” 

Presently the door of a neighboring house 
opened, from which issued a little girl with 
some crumbs and morsels of bread. She had no 
sooner placed them so as to be seen, than the 
birds eagerly flocked to the place, and began to 
eat with no small relish. When they had re- 
ceived their unforeseen gift, they all returned to 
the tree, and commenced such a song of thank- 
fulness, as will not soon be forgotten by him 
who heard it. 

‘Oh! what a lesson,” thought the young man, 
“do these birds teach me, when the winter 
comes to me; when all around is dark and 
drear; when everything is hid; when I feel as 
if God had clean gone from me, then ought L 
to exercise a lively faith that He who careth 
for the fowls of the air will also care for me.” 

Perhaps some of my readers have experienced 
God’s unforeseen, helping hand in the trying 
huur. Has it made their hearts jubilant with 
praise? Let us never forget our Saviour’s 
words. Matt. vi. 26. 

Allusions to snow are repeatedly made in the 
Bible. The following questions will afford an 
interesting exercise for ne schools : 

Who became white as snow? 

What did Benaiah do in 
2 Sam. xxiii. 

Who sends snow upon the earth ? 


Num. xii. 


time of snow? 


Job xxxvii. 


What does Job say of washing in snow- 
water ? Job ix. 

What is snow called on to do? Ps. exlviii. 

To what is snow compared? Ps. exlvii. 

What will make us whiter than snow? Ps. li. 
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What is as unnatural as would be a fall of 
snow in summer? Prov. xxvi. 

When and what shall be made as white as 
snow? Isa. i. 

What is said of the snow of Lebanon ? 
Jer. xviii. 

What was white as snow in Salmon? Ps. 
Ixviii. 

What is compared to snow watering the earth 
and making it bring forth? Isa. lv. 

What does Daniel compare to snow? Dan. vii. 

Where is the raiment of an angel compared 
to snow? Matt. xxviii. 

What is compared to the cold of snow in time 
of harvest? Prov. xxv. 

Snow generally falls on the heights of Leba- 
non and Hermon early in the Eleventh month, 
aud disappears, except in sheltered ravines, in 
the Fifth month. It was customary to transport 
snow from the mountains to the lower and 
warm parts of Palestine, where it was used to 
cool the water for drink in time of harvest. 


























scniaitnsiieliibinanatii 
SALT DESERTS. 

In traversing the region between Egypt and 
Ghuzzeh, the Gaza of the Bible, my course, 
during most of the forenoon of the twenty-third 
of March, lay through a succession of basins or 
valleys, where the surface of the ground was 
moist, and covered with a thin incrustation of 
salt It was so slippery here that the camels 
could with difficulty keep erect; one of them 
actually fell at full length, with a groan which 
it was piteous to hear. We were not far at this 
time from the Mediterranean, of which we had 
glimpses now and then. It is quite possible 
that a strong wind from the west causes the sea 
occasionally to overflow the entire tract, and, 
on its receding, the water left in the low places 
evaporates, and encrusts the earth with salt. 
There are other deserts, or parts of deserts, in 
the Kast, as travellers inform us, which have a 
similar peculiarity; though the salt may be 
formed in those cases in a different manner. 
Perhaps the most remarkable among these is the 
region south of the Dead Sea. 

A soil of this nature, must, of course, be un- 
productive ; nothing grows there, and the means 
of supporting life are wanting. It may be to 
this feature of an eastern desert, aggravating so 
much its other evils, and rendering it unfit to be 
the abode of men, that the prophet Jeremiah 
(17,6) refers, when he says of the ungodly 


man, “ He shall inhabit the parched places of 


the wilderness, in a salt land, and not inhabit- 
ed.” 


The prophet himself may have traversed this 
very region through which L passed; though, 
probably, at a later period than that of his ut- 
g He was 
one of the Jewish fugitives who repaired to 
Egypt after the destruction of Jerusalem by 


tering the declaration quoted above. 


Nebuchadnezzar. He appears to have ended 
his days in that country. Every such recollec- 
tion comes back to the mind with fresh power 
in the presence of such personal memorials. 
It is impossible to be where we know that the 
good of other ages have been, and not feel that 
we are henceforth linked to them by new ties of 
interest and familiarity. 

About this time we had a view on the right of 
the range of hills which the ancients called Mount 

Jasius. On the left we saw between us and 
the Mediterranean an extensive pool of sea- 
water, which I suppose to have been the famous 
“Serbonian bog,” believed to have been, from 
the treacherous nature of the ground, the oc- 
casion of so many disasters. It would seem 
that the wind, at times, drives the sand into 
this pond, converting it into a sort of morass. 
Milton has made both these names familiar 
to English ears :— 

“ A lake profound as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damietta and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk.”’ 

But these and such other natural objects as 
occur on this line of travel have more than a 
classical interest, because along here lay the 
footsteps of the patriarchs, Abraham, Jacob, 
Joseph and others, and, in all probability, of the 
parents of the Saviour at the time of the flight 
into Egypt. It is the shortest road between 
that country and Palestine, and the one, there- 
fore, of which we are generally to think when 
we read in the Bible that persons went down 
into Egypt, or came up thence to the promised 
land. ‘The distance from the vicinity of Cairo, 
where the Pharaohs lived and reigned, to Gaza, 
at the entrance into Judea, is about two 
hundred and fifty miles. The thought was ever 
with me, as a sort of personal presence, that, 
here and there where my tent was set up, some 
of those who are held forth as examples of the 
faith that we should follow, may have rested in 
their journeys, may have “built an altar and 
called on the name of the Lord.”’— Hackett. 





THE CONVENIENCE OF SLAVERY. 


We have found a race who were less warlike, 
and less energetic shopkeepers than we; who 
have very little skill in trade. We found it 
very convenient to keep them at work, since, by 
the aid of a little whipping, we could get their 
work for nothing but their board and the cost 
of whips. What if it cost a few unpleasant 
scenes on the coast of Africa? That was a 
great way off; and the scenes could be endured 
by some sturdy, unscrupulous fellows, who could 
go for high wages and bring us the men, and 
need not trouble our ears with the disagreeable 
particulars. If any mention was made of hom- 
icide, madness, adultery, and intolerable tortures, 
we would let the church bells ring louder, the 
church organ swell its peal, and drown the hid- 
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eous sound. The sugar they raised was excel- 
lent ; nobody tasted blood in it. The coffee was 
fragrant; the tobacco was incense; the brandy 
made nations happy; the cotton clothed the 
world. What! all raised by these men, and no 
wages ? Excellent! Whata convenience! They 
seemed created by Providence to bear the heat 
and whipping, and make these fine articles.— 
Emerson, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 16, 1861. 


New York CoLorep OrpHaNn ASYLUM.— 
We have before us the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Report of the Managers of this truly benevo- 
lent institution, and, like its predecessors, it re- 
cords steady progress in the good work of be- 
stowing moral and religious training and a home 
upon the poorest and most neglected of the poor. 
The number of children in the Asylum at the 
date of the previous Report was 211 ; forty-three 
boys and twenty-seven girls were admitted dur- 
ing the last year, and the present number in the 
house is 215. 

The Managers have to depend in a large de- 
gree upon donations and subscriptions to defray 
the expenses connected with the care and ed- 
ucation of this large band of orpbans, and from 
the peculiar character of the institution they feel 
that they have a strong claim upon the sympa- 
thy and benevolence of the community. The 
colored people are mostly excluded from lucra- 
tive business. Few of the public charities af- 
ford aid to their suffering poor. To give them 
an opportunity of improving their condition 
and elevating themselves, they must, like the 
white race, have the advantages of education, 
and to this end much of the effort of the Asy- 
lum is directed. 

Nearly eleven hundred children have partaken 
of the benefits of this Institution, and the Mana- 
gers are often encouraged and gratified by the 
accounts they receive from the children still 
under indenture, and from many men and women 
who are gratefully and profitably enjoying the 
benefits of their early judicious training. 

Persons who are disposed to respond to the 
earnest appeal of the Managers for pecuniary 
aid in their present exigency, may contribute 
through either of the following ;—viz. Anua H. 


Shotwell and Sarah S. Murray, 60 E. 29th St.; 





Elizabeth Bowne, 51 Bond St; Mary K. Day, 
129 EK. 1dth St; Anna C. Tatum, 11 Phelps’ 
Place; Sarah F. Underhill, 215 Madison St., 
New York. 

Stereoscopic views have been taken of the 
Asylum and of some of its apartments, showing 
the children at play, study &., price 25 cents 
each, or $ 2.25 for the set of ten plates, (extra 
for colored views.) They may be obtained of 
S. S. & W. Wood, 389 Broadway, New York, 
and of Wm. Macniven, 109 N. 10th St. Philad. 

DesTITUTION IN Kansas.—The appeals 
from Kansas for continued and increased aid to 
the destitute, have become increasingly urgent. 
Thousands are suffering from the want of food 
and clothing. The cold weather and storms of 
snow have added to the difficulties of conveying 
provisions from the railroad stations to the dis- 
tant settlements. The people of the Western 
states, particularly those of Illinois and Lowa, 
have sent liberal supplies of grain, but it is 
estimated that several hundred thousand bushels 
will yet be needed to sustain the 40,000 people 
who are destitute, including Indians, and the 
colored people who have been driven from Ar- 
kansas, and to furnish seed for the spring crops. 

Our Western friends who are disposed to con- 
tribute provisions can send them by rail road to 
S. C. Pomeroy, Atchison, for’ the State Relief 
Committee. Shoes and clothing may be sent 
in the same way. Money is needed for paying 
freight on the supplies as they arrive, and for 
purchasing articles offered in the markets, and 
remittances may be made from the middle and 
eastern States through the mail to S. C. Pomeroy, 
Atchison, or to our friends Wm. H. Coffin, 
Springdale, and Thomas H. Stanley, Americus, 
Kanzas, and any money sent to this office will 
be promptly forwarded. 





MarRiepD, at Friends’ Meeting, Hesper, Winneshiek 
Co., Iowa, on the 4th of 10th mo., 1860, Wim1aM M., 
son of John and Ann Proud, of Lenawee Co., Mich., 
(the former deceased, ) to Ann Mercy BELL, daughter 
of Elihu and Lucretia C. Talbert—both members of 
Winneshiek Monthly Meeting. 


—— nee 


Diep, near New London, Howard Co., Ind., on the 
21st of Ist mo, 1861, Mary, eldest daughter of 
Thomas and Rebecca Newby, in the 15th year of her 
age; a member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

She was a child of a lively understanding, 
and delighted in attending our religious meetings. 
Her conduct, conversation and general deportment 
were, at all times, chaste and orderly. She devoted 
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much of her time to the reading of the Bible and 
other good books. She bore a lingering and painful 
illness with much fortitude and Christian resigna- 
tion, and her friends have the consoling hope that 
their loss is her eternal gain. 


Diep, On the 11th of 11th mo., 1860, in Clinton 
Co., Ohio, Mittey M., wife of Hazael D. Green, in the 
36th year of her age; a memberof Fairfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

She suffered many months with a pulmonary dis- 
ease, and although her suffering was very great at 
times, she bore it with much patience and Christian 
resignation, often remarking that she believed it 


would be her last sickness. The thought of having | 


to leave her dear children and beloved husband ap- 
peared to be a great trial to her in the forepart of 
her sickness ; but towards her close, she said she 
could give up everything in this world for Christ’s 
sake. She often exhorted her friends to prepare to 
meet her in Heaven; for she believed there was a 
place already prepared for her there ; she was often 
heard praising the Lord for his unbounded mercy 
and goodness towards her; and near her close, she 
was enabled to exclaim: ‘‘O Lord! Thy will be done, 
and not mine.’’ 


—, Onthe 2d of 1st mo., 1861, Respecca MizHovs, 
daughter of Robert and Belinda Milhous, in the 10th 
year of her age ; a member of Fairfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, Indiana. 


—, On the 20th of 9th mo., 1860, Taomas Mitton, 
youngest son of Owen T. and Eleanor Lindley, in the 
6th year of his age; a member of Spring Monthly 
Meeting, N. C. 


ee 
LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


Henry Longstreth, No, 1336 Chestnut St., Philada., 
will now furnish this work, bound in one volume, for 
$1.50 each, and pay the freight himself, when twenty 
copies or more are ordered. 

Orders may be sent also to Wm. Macniven, Office 
of Friends’ Review. 


celine 
THE FERTILITY OF INVENTORS. 


If the attention of our inventors is called to 
the need of any improvement, however difficult 
of accomplishment it may appear, it is surpris- 
ing how promptly some means of effecting it 
will be devised. A few years since, an exten- 
sive worker of marble, io New Hampshire, of- 
fered, under special conditions, a reward of 
$10,000 for a machine for sawing marble in a 
particular manner which it had been deemed 
impossible to effect by machinery, and the plans 
poured in upon him in such abundance, that he 
was not only embarrassed with scores of per- 
sonal applications, but had so many letters upon 
the subject, that he was led to exclaim, * Hold, 
enough !”’ 

Very many of the operations which are now 
regularly performed by machinery, would have 
been regarded, a few years ago, as absolutely 
beyond the power of mechanism. Who would 
have thought, for instance, that a peck of pins 
could be poured into a hopper, and that a ma- 
chine would take them all by the heads and 
insert them in straight rows into papers, with a 
rapidity and regularity unapproachable by hand 
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work? Here isa loom, driven by a powerful 
water wheel or steam engine, and running with 
great force, weaving with rapidity a very slender 
cotton thread into a web, and if the tender 
thread breaks, the loom instant!y stops. A 
piston is moving back and forth in a steam- 
tight cast iron cylinder, and the varying pres- 
sure of the steam, throughout every portion of 
the stroke, upon each square inch of the inside 
of the cylinder, is accurately recorded by the 
engine itself upon a sheet of paper with a lead 
pencil. What man can pronounce any mechan- 
ical or scientific achievement impossible who 
jreads every day, in his morning paper, the 
news sent from all parts of the country by that 
perpetual wonder, the electric telegraph ! 

If any person perceives an opportunity in any 
art for an improvement which would be of un- 
questionable money value, or any operation 
which it would be profitable to have performed 
by mechanism, however impossible it may seem 
to effect it, let him write a short note to the 
Scientific American, calling the attention of our 
readers to the matter, and we can almost insure 
him a speedy solution of the problem. Diffi- 
culties only stimulate the resolution and inge- 
nuity of inventors. The more formidable the 
problem the greater the satisfaction in en- 
counteriiig and overcoming it.— Scientific Amer- 
ican. 

cecisiatactalilasiatiaia 


From the London Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
A BLACK COMPANION OF THE BATH. 


There has lived, during the last sixty years, 
in Jamaica, a man whose public and private life 
has been singularly disinterested and heroic; 
who at the outset of his career gave evidence of 
fine literary abilities, but who earned his first 
title to the consideration of his fellow-country- 
men, by his advocacy, even at the hazard of his 
life, of a cause which has always commanded 
the sympathy of good men, namely, the com- 
plete recognition of the social and civil rights of 
the negro and his descendants. We need scarce- 
ly add that we refer to the Hon. Edward Jordan, 

upon whom the Queer has recently conferred a 
Companionship of the Order of the Bath; an 
honour which, we believe, has never before been 
bestowed upon one of the African race. We 
have much pleasure in recording the fact, and 
also in reproducing, from a West-[ndia cotem- 
porary, a biographical sketch of this remarkable 

man. 

Edward Jordan is the son of Edward Jordan. 
The father kept a sweetmeat and pickle estab- 
lishment. Young Jordan, after leaving school, 
'commenced life as a clerk in a clothing estab- 
‘lishment. At that time politics began to run 
high. The free colored people looked for their 
| social and political rights. Mr. Jordan caught 
ithe flame about 1826; he associated himself 
| with Robert Osborn, also a young man, and a 


practical printer by trade. These, aided by able 
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writers, started a weekly paper, called The Watch- | Mr. Beaumont commenced life in the humblest 
man, in the interests of the colored people, with | grade of a planter, but becoming disgusted with 
the avowed object of procuring their political) such a life, he studied law. Though he was 
rights. | never called to the bar, he was more than a 
Among the many shameful disabilities the| match for all the lawyers in the island. Al- 
colored man labored under, was that no man|though steeped in poverty, he was elected as a 
could transmit to his colored offspring a legacy | Member of Assembly for his native parish, West- 
exceeding 1200/., in order to keep that class of |moreland. At first he-evinced the most bitter 
people impoverished and dependent. Jordan and | hostility against the people of color, and to his 
Osborn, with their coadjutors, obtained all the | commanding talent must be attributed the pro- 
political privileges they could desire for the class | longed struggle in which they were engaged be- 
of colored people to which they belonged, and | fore they could obtain their rights. At length 
now turned their attention to the unconditional} Beaumont became convinced of the justice of 
emancipation of the enslaved colored race within | their cause, upon which he became as warm an 
the British West Indies, | advocate in their favor as he had previously been 
A committee of twenty-five substantial colored | bitter against them. It is to this change in his 
men was formed for that purpose. The whole | political opinions that the article in The Watch- 
of them are now deaa except Hon. Richard Hill, | man alluded. 
aman of almost European reputation, being well | It could not be pretended that the alleged ob- 
known as the author of the Ornithology of Ja- | noxious article was written by Mr. Jordan. He 
maica, together with Mr. Gosse, Hon. Edward | could only be held as the publisher and editor of 
Jordan, James Taylor, the senior Member of the} The Watchman, and there was but one man that 
Jamaica Heuse of Assembly, and Mr. Escoffery.| could prove that fact, and that was Robert Os- 
They made such an impression on the dominant | born, his present partner. 
party that they secured the advocacy of Richard ! Laying hold of this circumstance, Mr. Beau- 
Barrett, one of the largest landed proprietors in | mout advised Osborn when on the witness stand 
the island, who subsequently became Speaker of | to maintain a dogged silence when the question 
the House of Assembly. | was put to him, “ Who is the editor and pub- 
Shortly after the second French Revolution, | lisher of The Watchman?” and to assign as a 
in 1830, while Mr. Jordan was absent from| reason for that silence that principle of British 
Kingston, an article appeared in The Watchman, | law which does not compel a witness to answer 
holding up to the colored people the example of'| any question that may tend to crimivate himself. 











































the French in the attainment of their political 
liberties. The article commenced by saying— 
“ The streets of Paris have recently flowed with 
blood, and it may not be long before the streets 
of Kingston may witness a similar sight.” 
After a lengthy argument on the subject the ar- 
ticle concluded with these memorable words— 
‘Now that we have the Hon. Member for West- 
moreland on our side, we will give a pull, a long 
pull, a strung pull, and a pull all together, bring 
the whole fabric down with a run, strike the 
chains from the captive, and let the oppressed 
go free.” 

This language was considered treasonable ; 
and on Mr. Jordan’s return to Kingston, he at- 
tended the Assize ourt one day as a reporter to 
his own paper, when to his great surprise, he 
heard the Clerk to the Crown proclaim a true 
bill against Edward Jordan for constructive trea- 
son! He was immediately apprehended, and, 
without the slightest preparation, placed at once 
in the dock and arraigned. He pleaded “ Not 
guilty,” but intimated to the Court that he was 
not ready for the trial, as he had had no time to 
prepare his defence. The plea was allowed, and 
the case was traversed to the next Court. 

In this extremity, Mr. Beaumont, the Mem- 
ber for Westmoreland, came to his aid. Mr. 
Beaumont was one of the most remarkable men 
that Jamaica had ever produced, and the island 
has produced a Lord Chief-Justice of England. 





‘“‘ But,” said Mr. Beaumont, “ Mr. Osborn, you 
must prepare fora lengthened, even a perpetual 
imprisonment, to save your friend’s life.’ Mr. 
Osborn acted upon the hint, and when before the 
Court he respectfully yet firmly refused to say 
who were the editors and publishers of Zhe 
| Watchman,” and pleaded the principle already 
alluded to. That principle saved him from im- 
prisooment. The Judge dared not assume so 
arbitrary a power as to imprison the witness. 
On the termination of the trial serious riots 
|were apprehended. It has subsequently been 
lascertained that in the event of a verdict of 
| Guilty,” and any attempt on the part of the 
people to rescue the prisoner, as was certainly 
expected, Mr. Jordan was to have been shot in 
the dock. The lawyers for the prosecution, and 
‘the partisans of the corrupt island government, 
went into Court for that purpose. A vessel of 
‘war was brought up from Port Royal abreast of 
Kingston, the guns of which were pointed up 
one of the main streets; and at almost every 
street leading to the sea, a merchant vessel was 
moored, armed at least with one great gun, point- 
ing in a similar direction to rake the streets from 
bottom to top. The detachment of soldiers at 
the barracks in Kingston were kept under arms, 
with orders to be ready for action at a moment’s 
notice. The regiment stationed at Up Park 
‘amp, a large cantonment about two miles from 
the city, was similarly prepared. Buglers were 
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stationed at intervals all the way up to the camp 
to sound the alarm ina moment. In fact, the 
city was in astate of siege. On the other hand, 
the colored people were also prepared. Beau- 
mont himself was armed cap-a-pie, and deter- 
mined to shoot whatever man should shoot Jor- 
dan. These expected sanguinary scenes were 
happily averted, through the firmness of one 
man, and that was Robert Osborn. No sooner 
had he given his evidence than he stepped from 
the witness stand ; then apprehensive of his re- 
call, he was seized by the people, conveyed upon 
their shoulders, and carried to 4 house in the 
upper part of the city, where he was locked up 
until the verdict was pronounced. That verdict 
was, “ Not guilty.”’ The scene which Kingston 
presented that day is beyond description. 

The greatest care was taken that the jury 
should be packed in such a manner that there 
should not be one drop of African blood to be 
found in it, but they reckoned without their 
host. There was one man on the jury who, 
though as fair to all appearance as the proudest 
scion of the Caucasian race, had just enough to 
remind him of the great rock whence he was 
digged. This fair descendant of black Hanni- 
bal was, too, one of the famous Committee of 
twenty-five. That man was James Taylor, the 
present senior Member for Port Royal, and 
Chairman of Committees. Through his deter- 
mination Mr. Jordan was saved from hanging, 
for the other jurymen, in spite of evidence, were 
determined on a verdict of guilty. Another 
fact in the history of the memorable prosecution, 
or rather persecution, is the refusal of Mr. 
Burge, the then Attorney-General, to prosecute. 
A fit instrument was, however, found for the 
dirty work, in the person of Mr. Panton, then 
Advocate-General, and subsequently Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the island. He is now gone to his ac- 
count—requiescat in pace. To the everlasting 
disgrace of the Earl of Belmore, then the Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica, he was heard to declare, be- 
fore the trial had come on, that in the event of 
Mr. Jordan being condemned, he would sign the 
death-warrant for the execution. 

The efforts of the anti-slavery party were 
crowned with success, and on the Ist of August, 
1834, the slaves became apprentices, and on the 
Ist of Angust, 1833, they rose to the dignity of 
freemen. Here was the consummation of the ob- 
ject for which Mr. Jordan had struggled. He 
received his reward at the hands of a grateful 
people, having been elected in 1835 as Member 
of Assembly for the city and parish of Kingston, 
which he continues to represent. About this 
period The Watchman was converted into a 
daily paper, called The Morning Journal, still in 
existence, and still owned by Jordan and Osborn. 
In 1851, Mr. Jordan was called by Her Ma- 
jesty’s letters patent to the Council, or Upper 
House, with the title of “ Honorable.” A year 
or two previous to this, his friends set him up as 
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Mayor for the city, in opposition to the Hon. 
Hector Mitchell, whose term had expired ; and 
it was only by the most open and barefaced bri- 
bery that he did not succeed in defeating the 
old veteran. In 1853, contrary to his wishes, 
his friends again proposed him as Mayor, on the 
death of Mr. Mitchell. He was opposed by 
Philip Lawrence, Esq., a wealthy merchant, and 
was defeated only by one vote; and this majority 
must be accounted for from the fact of Mr. Law- 
rence having voted in his own favor, while Mr. 
Jordan was at his country residence, far from 
the poll, not to mention the more potent ageucy 
of gold. Sir Charles Grey, who was then Gov- 
ernor of the island, to mark his sense of the 
fitness of Mr. Jordan for that dignity, immedi- 
ately on the election of Mr. Lawrence, bestowed 
on Mr. Jordan the office of Custos Rotulorum 
for Kingston. This office, and not the Mayoral- 
ty, is the Chief Magistracy of the city. The 
two offices, for the sake of convenience, are usu- 
ally held by the same person. The fact of their 
being divided on this occasion was, of itself, 
significant. On the retirement of Mr Lawrence, 
a few months after his election, Mr. Jordan was 
elected as Mayor without opposition. He re- 
fused to hold the office, preferring to pay the 
penalty of 100/., which he would incur thereby ; 
upon which a Committee of the Common Coun- 
cil waited on him, and urged his acceptance of 
the office. It was then only he complied. The 
office is triennial, and ever since then he has al- 
ways been re-elected without opposition. In 
1854, on the inauguration of the new form of 
government, Sir Henry Barkly requested Mr. 
Jordan to resign his seat in the Legislative Coun- 
cil, and appeal to the people of Kingston for re- 
election in the new House of Assembly about to 
be formed, with a view to employing his talents 
in setting the new machinery of government at 
work, which could be more effectually done by 
a Member of the Lower than the Upper House. 
Contrary to the advice of his friends, who sup- 
posed Mr. Jordan would derogate from his dig- 
nity in descending to the Lower House, Mr. 
Jordan complied. His sense of patriotism was 
superior to the blandishments of an empty hon- 
or. He still retained his rank as a Privy Coun- 
cillor. He is now the Premier of the island and 
President of the Privy Council. 

He is respected by every member of both 
branches of the Legislature, and very frequent- 
ly measures are carried which are not entirely 
agreeable to members, through the respect they 
hold to the source from which they emanate. 
Whatever may be said of the new scheme of 
government under Mr. Jordan’s administration, 
the revenue almost invariably exceeds the expen- 
diture—a political phenomenon previously un- 
known. Within a few months past the Queen 
has signified her approval of Mr. Jordan’s con- 
duct, by elevating him to the dignity of Com- 
panion of the Bath. This is believed to be only 
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a stepping-stone to the higher rank of K. C. B. 
In addition to the offices already enumerated, 
Mr. Jordan is chairman of several commissions, 
and he discharges his duties with the strictest 
fidelity. It may be observed that from only 
one of his numerous offices he derives any emol- 
ument, viz. 800/. per annum as a member of 
the Executive Committee or Cabinet. The other 
offices are honorary. 

Mr. Jordan has long been married, but no 
child has ever blessed his union. He is a deep- 
ly pious man, of grave deportment, although he 
can enjoy heartily a good joke. He is very tem- 
perate in his habits and unobtrusive in his man- 
ners. He is in the sixty-second year of his age. 

Such is the colored man whom the gracious 
(Queen of Britain bas promoted to the dignity of 
knighthood. 














































































































MISQUOTATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 











They are of the following kinds :—Those 
which resemble boly writ—mere imitations— 
those which have additions, falsely called emen- 
dations ; and genuine Scripture, misapplied. 

“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
is a smooth line of Sterne’s. The nearest ap- 
proach to it in Scripture is Isaiah 27: 8: ‘ He 
stayeth his rough wind in the day of the east 
wind.” 

“In the midst of life we are in death.” Com- 
mon Prayer. Yet it is said the celebrated 
Robt. Hall chose it as a text for a funeral ser- 
mon. 

“ Bread and wine which the Lord hath com- 
manded to be received.”” From the Catechism 
of the Church of England, and has been quoted 
to prove from the Bible that total abstainers 
were wrong in refusing wine at the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. 

‘“* Not to be wise above what is written,” used 
to repress undue anxiety to comprehend the 
higher mysteries of Christianity, has no place 
in the Holy Scripture. 

The oft-quoted phrase: ‘“ Seals to his minis- 
try, and souls for his hire.’ A metaphor ; 
whether approved or otherwise, it is not Scrip- 
ture. 

A very objectionable form is often used in 
prayer: “ That the Spirit of the Lord would 
go from heart to heart, as oil from vessel to 
vessel.”” This phrase, if properly considered, 
would tend to lower our conceptions of the 
omnipresence of God, and does not convey a 
correct idea of the influence of Divine Grace in 
the hearts and minds of men. It is not serip- 
tural. 

Kindness to animals is often enforced by— 
“The merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 
Something like this may be found, Prov. 12: 10: 
“A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast.” 

“A nation shall be born in a day.” 
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the countenance of his friend.” 
is by no means improved by the common version : 
‘“‘ As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the counte- 
nance of a man his friend.” 
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is no such prediction either in the Old Testa- 
ment or the New. 
like it is, Isaiah 66: 8: ‘‘ Shall a nation be born 
at once ?” 


The only scriptural passage 


“Tron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth 
Prov. 27: 17, 


“That he who runs may read,” conveys a 


notion that the writing is so distinct that a 
man sees it by the wayside while he is running. 
This is not the lesson Scripture teaches. 
bakkuk 2:2: 
plain upon tables, that he may run that readeth.” 
You perceive that the reading is to be deliberate 
—previous to running, and in order to it. 


Ha- 
“ Write the vision and make it 


“Owe no man any thing but love,” is a 


mangled quotation of Rom. 13: 8: “Owe no 
man any thing, but to love one another.” 


Matthew 18: 20: “* Where two or three are 


gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them,” is often used with the ad- 
dition, “‘and that to bless them.” 
perfluous addition, and is not in harmony with 
the Redeemer’s promise, and when attributed 
to him is incorrect. 
Exodus 20: 24: “In all places where I record 
my name, I will come unto thee and I will bless 
thee.” 


This is a su- 


It may have its origin, 


2 Thess. 3: 1: “That the word of the Lord 


may have free course and be glorified,”’ is often 
quoted with the addition, “run,” after the words 
“* free course.” 


Eph. 3: 20: God “is able to do exceedingly 


abundantly above all that we ask or think,” 
has often appended to it, “ or are at all worthy 
to receive,’ which in this connection is without 
sense and unscriptural. 


Psalm 180: 7: “ With the Lord there is 


mercy, and with him is plenteous redemption,’ 


has often appended to it, “that he may be sought 


unto.” 


As to the liberties taken with the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Apostolic Benediction, 2 Cor. 
13: 14, their name is legion, and all persons 
who, up to the time of reading this article, have 
been in the habit of digressing from the author- 
ized version, would do wisely by making sure 
of a better, before they do so, and not tack on 
the conceits their own vanity may suggest. It 
may be well to remember, in regard to all the 
works of Deity, Prov. 30: 6: “ Add thou not 
unto them, lest he reprove thee.” —Bib. Rev. 


ee 


Many persons spend so much time in criticis- 
ing and disputing about the Gospel, that they 
have none left for practising it. As if two men 
should quarrel about the phraseology of their 
physician’s prescription, and forget to take the 
medicine. 
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HUMAN POWER OVER BRUTE FORCE—RAREY'S 


SLAVE STATES. 














METHOD OF TAMING HORSES. idee 91.632 113 363 
The mode by which J. 8S. Rarey, the world-| Maryland............. 583,034 731,565 
renowned subduer of wild and vicious horses, | Virginia............... 1,421,661 1,593,199 
accomplishes his marvellous feats, has been | es oo meees omen age 
very widely discussed, and it is now being prac-| Georgia ie pre te 1 082 827 
, ny ; : a) rere ; ,082, 
tically exhibited by him at Niblo’s Garden, in! Plorida................ 87,445 145,694 
this city, by the taming of the very worst horses! Alabama...........:. 771,623 955,917 
that can be found. His treatment consists in | ee sseeeeeeens oat aan pom gm 
two things—first, in showing the horse that he | #OUS14NAa ------.-.-.. ’ oo 
is in the man’s power, and second, in convincing oo RRR 212 592 onan 
him that the man means him no harm. In order | Tennessee ........... 1,002,717 1,146,690 
to obtain absolute physical power over the horse, | Kentucky ............ 982,405 1,145,567 
the simple plan is adopted of bending his fore | Missouri.............. 682,044 1,201,214 
legs and securing them by straps in this bent Se aaa 
position. This, of course, denn the horse upon nasreenaia dase nenaliiaonaanee dite 
his knees, in which position he remains but a TERRITORIES, &C. 
short time before he becomes so much fatigued) ¢.ioa5. —_ 143 645 
that he rolls over upon his side. The tamer! nobraska............ cali 28,892 
now handles him gently, patting and stroking! New Mexico......... 61,547 93,024 
him, fondling his head, putting it under his’ Utah................. 11,380 49,000 
arm, turning him about on his side, &c., until | Dacotah......... ... — staan 
the horse is thoroughly satisfied that the man| bs aes 51.687 7 am 
is kindly disposed towards him, and has no de- ; i ; : 
sign of doing him any injury. When these two Tc ccaciers 124,614 406,345 
ideas are fully implanted in the horse’s mind, eunesesseenme. 
that the man can do what he will with him, and 1850. 1860. 
that he will not use this irresistible power, to! Free States........ -13,454,473 18,302,124 
the horse’s hurt, the work is done—the horse is | Slave States......... 9,612,969 12,433,508 
subdued. To overwhelming power, combined | Teritories, Ko... eee 406,265 
with perfect kindness, he yields prompt and ab- ie 23,192,056 31,641,977 


solute submission. 
At Mr. Rarey’s first exhibition in this city, 
a muzzled horse was led in by two grooms, 











which was such a vicious animal, that he had 1850. 1860. 
: ; Free. Slave. | Free. Slave. 
peda werent? sag ae ay — Delaware... 89, 242) 2,200, 110,548; 1,805 
cked habits of kicking and biting. tn just! Maryland... 492,666, 90,368, 646,183; 85,382 
thirteen minutes from the entrance of the horse Virginia... 949,133] 472,528/1,097,373 495,826 
upon the stage, Mr. Rarey laid his head be-| N. Carolina 580,491] 288,548) 679,965) 328,377 
tween the horse’s heels, and placed his arm in = Carolina aaa Sv 08 caread sataee 
the se’ !1— Scientific , ; eorgla ..... 9 ,682) " : 
ne horee’s mouth !— Scientific American Plorida...... 48,135| 39,309, 81,885| 63,809 
: i Alabama... 428,731) 342,892) 520, 435,473 
THE CENSUS OF 1860. Mississippi 296,648) 309,878, 407,051) 479,607 
— . : Louisiana .. 272,953) 244,809) 354,245' 312,186 
The Free and Slave Populations of the United States. hii . 162,797 47,100) 331,710 109,065 
er STATES. a TOEAB:.0c000 aad 58,161! 415,999) 184,956 
; 1850. . Inc’se. | Tennessee. 763,154) 239,460) 859,578) 287,112 
|, rere sese nance 583,169 619,958 36,789 Kentucky .. 771,424 210,981) 950,077} 225,490 
New Hampshire..... 317,976 326,072 8,096} Missouri... 594,622} 87,42211,085,595 115,619 
OIE viscenntincses 314,120 325,827 10,707 sai sit esididcrntcite, Dac dagnccculeenta Re aes 
Massachusetts....... 994,514 1,231,494 236,980 Total...... 6.412. 45313. 200.4128. 434.1 ‘ 
Melhee..... 468 0m. Se 
Connecticut.......... 370,972 460,670 89,698 = 
OW WORM ccsssccsens 3,097,394 3,851,563 754,169 NEW YORK POST OFFICE. 
Pennsylvania ....... 2,311,786 2,916,018 604,232 
New Jersey ........+ 489,555 676,034 186,479} The following will show some of the official 
ONIO ......404 seeeeeerees 1,980,329 2,377,917 397,588 | transactions of the New York Post Office for 
BNE Sis cncdscceccs 988,416 1,350,802 362,386 the year ending 30th September. 1860: 
Tilinois...........0.000 851,470 1,691,238 839,768 oe ee eres ’ 
Michigan..........00+ 397,654 754,291 356,737] ‘The entire amount accruing from the sale of 
Wisconsin............ 305,391 763,485 458,094] postage stamps and stamped envelopes, collec- 
— dcvibean: nenssneees 192 po ives pnsfine tion of postage on unpaid foreign letters, post- 
INNESOtA «1.0.00... 6, 66,719}. inted tt bo: 
Oregon................ 13,294 52,566 39,272) S00. toh 4g ir - o 
California ............ 92,597 384,770 292,173 : “9 
i —| Amount of stamps and stamped envelopes 
Total........ 13,454,473 18,802,124 5,347,651! sold, included in the above, $673,234 09. 









1860: 
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Inc’se. 
20,821 
148,531 
171,538 
139,303 
46,864 
176,642 
58,249 
184,294 
280,132 
148,669 
230,878 
488,363 
143,973 
163,152 
519,170 


2,820,539 


Increase. 
5,347,651 
2,820,539 

381,731 


8,449,921 





The following table shows the proportion of slave 
to free population in the different States in 1850 and 
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Selected for Friends’ Review. 


THE WARNING. 


Letters mailed, independent of those coming 
from other offices, to be remailed or “ dis- 
tributed,” 15,507,654. on eee e. eee 

Letters received by mail for delivery in the Cte f 
city, 18,250,000. (Published in 1842.) 

Letters received for “ distribution,” (remailed | Beware! The Israelite of old, who tore 


to other offices) not including those from Cali-| _ The lion in his path,—when, poor and blind, 

fornia. 9.250.000 = He saw the blessed light of heaven no more, 

Ornia, 9,200,0WV. Shorn of his noble strength and forced to grind 
Circulars mailed, 4,631,987. 


In prison, and at last led forth to be 
Letters delivered by carriers, 6,090,600. A pander to Philistine revelry,— 
ili ore gent : LCeAlV 79 82? 

Registered letters ” nt and receiv ed, 172,821. Domne sites a8 Gen tenale tabt 

Letters sent to California, including those His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 
received from other offices to be remailed,| Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 
499 959. A cruel mockery of his sightless woe ; 

Letters received from California by steamers, The poor, blind Slave, the scoff and jest of all, 
: fi : Expired, and thousands perished in the fall! 
including those to be remailed to other offices, 
860,930. There is a poor, blind Samson in this land, 
Foreign letters sent, 2,942,449. wncee of his strength, and Sgr to et - steel, 
Foreign letters received, 2,187,803. et eee ee ee ee ee 


° ; ‘ And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 
Locked mail bags, and canvas bags with | qi) the vast Temple of our liberties 


printed matter, made up and dispatched, about] A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies. 
364,000. 

Locked and canvas bags received, about 
360,000. 

Locked mail bags, and canvass bags with 
printed matter, sent to California, about 8,400. 

Foreign mail steamers arrived, 272; depart- 
ed, 235; total, 487. 


———+—sem 
OUR SAVIOUR IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 


In the garden, sad and lonely, 
Lo! the dear Redeemer kneels, 
While the sweat in blood-drops falling 
Fearful agony reveals ; 
From the travail of His Spirit, 


a 


Number of clerks employed 238. Letter In the anguish of His heart, 
carriers, including 28 collectors, 117. Total, Flow the words, ‘‘I pray thee, Father, 


355 From me let this cup depart.’’ 

A comparison with former results shows that 
the correspondence of the country about doubles 
in eight years. —U. S. Mail. 


Yet it passed not; but an angel, 
Joyous in the office given, 
To console asuffering Saviour, 
Left his bright abode in Heaven. 
Say, thou ministering Spirit, 
Didst not thou alike attend, 
When the Saviour’s course was opening, 
As when now so near its end ?* 


eisai as 
MY PRAYER. 


Let me not die before I’ve done for thee 

My earthly work, whatever it may be. 

Call me not hence with mission unfulfilled, 
Let me not leave my space of ground untilled! | 


Didst not thou, unseen, stand near him 
When from the stupendous height 
Was displayed the wondrous vision, 


——— ne 

























Impress this truth upon me—that not one 
Can do my portion that I leave undone ; 
For each one in thy vineyard hath a spot 
To labor in for life, and weary not. 

Then give me strength all faithfully to toil ; 
Converting barren earth to fruitful soil. 

I long to be an instrument of thine, 

To gather worshippers unto thy shrine ; 
To be the means one human soul to save 
From the dark terrors of a hopeless grave. 
Yet most I want a spirit of content 


To work where’er thou’lt wish my labor spent, 


Whether at home or in a stranger clime, 

In days of joy, or sorrow’s sterner time. 

I want a spirit passive, to lie still, 

And by thy power, to do thy holy will. 

And when the prayer unto my lips doth rise, 
‘* Before a new home doth my soul surprise, 


Let me accomplish some great work for thee.’’ 


Subdue it, Lord? let my petition be, 
‘*O! make me useful in this world of thine, 
In ways according to thy will, not mine.’’ 


Let me not leave my space of ground untilled: | 


Call me not hence with mission unfulfilled ; 
Let me not die before I’ve done for thee 
My earthly work, whatever it may be 





Ne’er unveiled to mortal sight, 
Of all kingdoms and their glory, 
All their pride and pomp and power, 
All the grandeur gold could purchase, 
All the beauty art could shower? 


Heardst thou not the promise given, 
Whose these splendors all should be, 
If beforethe mighty Tempter 


He would bow the suppliant knee? 


Witness of the fearful struggle— 
Forty fasting days maintained— 
Couldst thou better cheer and strengthen 
For the conflict that remained ? 


Yes, methinks ’twas thine to picture 
With an angel’s graphic power, 
All the glory that should follow, 
When had passed the last sad hour— 
When the sentence, ‘‘It is finished,”’ 
Had been registered in Heaven, 
And the seals no man could open 
With a strength Divine been riven. 


Thine to show the endless blessings 
From a Saviour’s death that flow— 


* Matthew iv. 11. 





e] 


VE. 
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slowly replied to. It was reported that Francis II. 
had resolved to hold out at Gaeta by the advice of the 
foreign ministers. Sardinian troops had dispersed 
the reactionary bands on the Roman frontier and in 
Calabria. 

A letter of Garibaldi to the Central Committee of 
Vigilance at Turin is published, accepting the Presi- 
dency of the Association of Vigilance Committees, 
urging fresh donations to procure the means for 
facilitating to Victor Emanuel the enfranchisement 
of the rest of Italy, and advising the committee to 
endeavor to impress every Italian with the idea that 
Italy must, in the spring, have a million patriots 
under arms, though he advises no present enrol- 
ment. 


Cuiwa.—Dates from Tien-tsin are to 11th mo. 21st. 
An instalment of the indemnity had been paid. A 
quota of French and 2,500 English troops were left 
at Tien-tsin. Lord Elgin had returned to Shanghai, - 
and afterwards started for Japan. <A steamer had 
been up the inland waters, near Canton, with 
safety. 


Mexico.—Accounts from Havana state that Gen. 
Miramon had arrived at that port from Vera Cruz, 
having escaped in disguise, after encountering great 
dangers. He was accompanied by some of the for- 
eign Ministers who had been expelled. 


Domestic.—The Convention for Texas, on ‘the lst 
inst., passed an ordinance of secession by a vote of 
166 yeas to 7 nays; the ordinance to be submitted 
to a vote of the people on the 23d inst,, and if adopt- 
ed, to go into effect on the 2d prox. It has also 
passed an ordinance favoring a southern confed- 
eracy. 

The Convention, or self-styled Congress of seced- 
ing States at Montgomery, in which South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
are represented, on the 8th inst. agreed upon the 
formation of a provisional government, with the 
title of ‘‘ The Confederate States of North America,”’ 
and adopted a Constitution similar in most of its 
features to that of the United States. It prohibits 
the importation of Africans, except from the slave- 
holding States, and authorizes the Congress to forbid 
the introduction of slaves from any State not a mem- 
ber of the confederacy ; provides that a slave escaping 
from one State to another shall be delivered up, on 
claim of the owner, by the executive of the State in 
which he may be found, and in case of abduction or 
forcible rescue, the full value of the slave, with all 
costs and expenses, shall be paid by the State in 
which sych abduction or rescue occurs; and directs 
the government thus instituted to take immediate 
steps for the settlement of all matters between the 
States forming it, and the other States of the Union 
relative to the public property and the public debt at 
the time of their withdrawal. Jefferson Davis, of Mis- 
sissippi, was chosen President of the new confederacy, 


Grandeur gold could never purchase, 
Beauty art could ne’er bestow. 
Thine to show the new creation 
Bathed in Heaven’s resplendent rays, 
Cities radiant with salvation, 
Pearly gates resounding praise. 









































Thine to show the glad procession 
Of each kindred, tongue and race, 
Subjects now of sin no longer, 
Saved by the Redeemer’s grace, 
Passing through the glorious portals 
To the realms of endless day, 
Clothed in white robes of immortals, 
Tears for ever wiped away. 


Oh! I love, with reverent fancy, 
To believe fulfilled on Earth, 
As a solace amid anguish, 
Those bright words of Heavenly birth, 
‘*Of the travail of His Spirit 
Satisfied His soul shall be,’’ 
‘** For the joy that lay before Him 
Suffering on the accursed tree.’’ 


Christian! gaze upon the picture 
Of thy Saviour sad and lone, 

Learn from Him, in hours of sorrow, 
Low to bend at Mercy’s throne ; 

And tho’ haply to console thee, 
Angel-visits are denied, 

Trust that He will give thee all things, 
Whose dear Son for thee has died. 

Torquay. London Friend. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn InteLicENce.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 26th ult. ’ 


Great Brirain.—An influential meeting had been 
held at Manchester, to devise measures to relieve the 
cotton trade of the anxiety resulting from its de- 
pendence on our Southerr States. Resolutions were 
passed, recommending that the government make 
such efforts as are commensurate with the danger, 
and approving of the steps taken for the formation 
of a cotton supply company. A prospectus had 
been issued of an India Cotton Company. It is 
proposed to establish agencies in Guzerat, and pur- 
chase cotton directly from the growers, and to en- 
deavor to improve the process of picking and clean- 
ing by machinery. 

The Galway Steamship Company being unable at 
present to provide vessels for the mail service to 
America, the Postmaster General has issued a notice 
that the contract is suspended till the 20th of next 
month, on the understanding that the company will 
then be ready to carry on the service every fortnight 
efficiently. 

Several American vessels have been registered at 





Liverpool under the British flag, to enable them to 
carry salt to South Carolina, and return with cotton, 
without danger of capture. 


Fraxce.—The proceedings of the two bodies of 
the French Assembly have been ordered to be placed 
at the disposal of each journal in Paris every even- 
ing. 

France is reported to be making extraordinary 
naval preparations, the excuse for which is found in 
the menacing attitude of Germany towards Denmark, 
and the recent speech of the King of Prussia. 


Itaty.—The batteries of Gaeta unexpectedly open- 
ed on the 22d ult., with a heavy fire against the Sar- 
dinians. The latter promptly replied and nearly 
silenced the place. Up to the evening of the 23d, the 





and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, Vice-Presi- 
dent. An ordinance was passed continuing in force, 


unless repealed or altered by the Convention, all 
laws of the United States in force on the Ist of 11th 
month last, subject to the constitution of the provi- 
sional government. A resolution was adopted, in- 
structing the Committee on Finance to report prompt- 
ly a tariff for raising revenue to support the govern- 
ment, and one authorizing the appointment of a 
committee to report a constitution for the permanent 
government of the confederacy. 

The Legislature of Kentucky has adjourned to the 
20th of next month without having called a State 
Convention. The returns so far received of the elec- 
tion in Tennessee on the 9th inst., for the decision 
of the question of calling a Convention and the 





fire of the besiegers was vigorously continued and! choice of delegates thereto, show large majorities for 
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the Union candidates, and also against the Conven- been referred to the government of the Southern 
tion itself. The vote for delegates to the Convention ' confederacy. 
in Virginia is considered to indicate a feeling in| Coneress.—The Deficiency Appropriation bill was 
favor of the Union. reported to the Senate on the 6th, with the House 
The Commissioner, J. W. Hayne, sent from South | amendment and a recommendation that the Senate 
Carolina to the President to require the surrender of! insist on its own amendment, which appropriates 
icrt Sumter to that State, has returned home. The | $300,000 for coal, harbor and road advantages on 
demand which his original instructions authorized | the Chiriqui Isthmus in Central America, according 
him to make was subsequently modified, under the | to the contract between A. W. Thompson and the 
influence of some of the Senators from seceding | Navy Department. The recommendation was adopt- 
States, so as ‘‘to claim for the State the exercise of | ed, and a committee of conference appointed. A 
its undoubted right of eminent domain,’’ and to | similar committee was appointed’ also on the amend- 
promise compensation to the full extent of the money | ments to the Loan bill. The Committee on Military 
value of the property for the fort, with its appurte-| Affairs reported the bill for the better organization of 
nances and contents, if delivered to the State au-|the militia of the District of Columbia; laid over. 
thorities. The Secretary of War, on behalf and by! A motion, by Douglas, of Ill.,to reconsider the vote 
authority, of the President, peremptorily declined any | on the bill to organize the Territory- of Colorado, 
such surrender, asserting the absolute jurisdiction of | was lost. The committee of conference on the Loan 
the United States over the fort and the soil on which | bill reported on the 8th an amendment to the effect 
it stands, which had been ceded by South Carolina, | that the amount accruing from the former loan shall 
and declaring that the President has no constitu- be applied only to the redemption of outstanding 
tional power to cede or surrender it. He states that | Treasury notes issued under the act of the 17th of 
it is not deemed necessary at present to reinforce the | 12th mo., 1860, which was agreed to. The Naval 
garrison, as the commander has not requested it, but | Appropriation bill was passed. The committee of 
should it be required, every effort will be made to do | conference on the Deficiency bill reported that they 
so. Should the State authorities assail the fort, and|could not agree, and were discharged. Another 
thus initiate a civil war, the responsibility will rest | committee was appointed on the llth. A petition 
upon them. The correspondence on the subject has | from several thousand inhabitants of Western Utah, 
been laid before Congress. The last communication | asking for a Territorial government, was presented 
from the Commissioner, delivered after his departure | and referred. 
from Washington, was so disrespectful in its tone,| On the 6th, a message from the President was pre- 
that the President returned it to him as unsuitable | sented to the House of Representatives, inclosing 
to be received. resolutions of the Kentucky Legislature which ask 
The Grand Jury of the District.of Columbia have | Congress to call a National Convention to amend the 
indieted John B. Floyd, late Secretary of War, for}*onstitution, and commending the proposition to due 
conspiring with others to defraud the United States | consideration ; referred to the select committee of five. 
government in the matter of the Indian Trust bonds, | The bill relative to the postal service, modified by the 
and Goddard Bailey for larceny in abstracting those | proper committee to authorize‘the Postmaster Gene- 
bonds, which were in his custody. ral to.discontinue such service wherever in his opinion 
It is stated that the Collector of New Orleans, who | it cannot be properly carried on owing to insurrection 
now claims to hold that office underthe authority of the | or resistance to the laws, was passed. A bill reor- 
State, has refused to allow any goods imported from | ganizing the Patent Office and amending the patent 
Europe to pass up the Mississippi to St. Louis, Memphis ; laws, passed by the Senate last session, passed the 
or other interior ports, unless the duties are paid to| House on the 7th, with amendments. On the 11th, 
Louisiana, or the U. S. Collectors at those ports be-| a resolution was offered by Craige of N. C. directing 
come responsible for such payment. Property worth | the President to acknowledge the independence of 
from $5,000 to $10,000, for a firm in St. Louis, has ' the southern confederacy as soon as official informa- 
been seized and retained to securethe duties. The’ tion of its establishment be received; referred to the 
various difficulties in the way of shipments from ' Committee on Foreign Affairs. A resolution by Palm- 
the Southern ports have tended to divert the course! er of N. Y. declaring that neither the Federal gov- 
of trade, and increased quantities of cotton have|ernment nor the people or government of the non- 
been carried over the railroads leading to those’ slaveholding States, have any purpose or constitu- 
further north, where such obstructions do not exist. | tional right to legislate upon or interfere with slavery 
The Conference at Washington of Commissioners | in any State of the Union, was passed, yeas 116, nays 
from the several States, to which representatives | 4, was then reconsidered, and a substitute offered 
have been appointed from 21 States, has had a num-}! by Sherman of Ohio, that neither Congress nor the 
ber of propositions submitted to it, all of which were | people or the governments of the non-slaveholding 
referred to a committee of one from each State rep- | States have any constitutional right to legislate upon 
resented. This committee had not reported whem) or interfere with slavery in any slaveholding State, 
our paper was prepared for the press. was adopted without a dissenting vote. McKean of 
The U. 8. Arsenal at Little Rock, Arkansas, is re-| N. Y. offered a resolution, which was laid over, in- 
ported to have been surrendered to the State author- | structing the select committee of five to inquire 
ities on the 8th inst. The police of New York hav-| whether, by the consent of the people, or of the 
ing, last week, seized in that city some boxes of | State governments, or by eompensating the slavehold- 
muskets ahout to be embarked for Savannah, and | ers, it be practicable for the general government to 
supposed to be intended for use against the Federal | procure the emancipation of the slaves in some or all 
authorities, the Governor of Georgia, by way of re-| of the border States, and if so, to report a bill for 
prisal, ordered the seizure of five vessels belonging to, that purpose. A resolution was adopted, calling for 
New York, then lying at Savannah. The arms information from the Secretary of the Treasury 
were subsequently returned to those claiming them, | whether the revenue laws are obstructed in certain 
and the vessels were also released. The troops | States, and what steps have been taken to secure or 
which have been for some time collected in the | recover the revenue cutters; and from the President 
neighborhood of Fort Pickens, in Pensacola harbor, | relative to the bringing of troops to Washington, and 
threatening an attack upon that fort, which is held | whether he bas any information showing a conspiracy 
by U. 8, troops, have been mostly withdrawn. The | to seize the Capitol and prevent the inauguration of 
question of attacking fort Sumter is said to have | the president elect. 





